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argument is developed. The second essay contends that the disciple 
"known to the high priest" of John 18:15-16 was Judas Iscariot, but 
the evidence adduced is unconvincing. The third essay is a rejoinder 
to Dom Connolly's critique 1 of Diatessarica, Part IX. Dr. Abbott 
continues to maintain a Hebraic origin for the Odes of Solomon. Like 
everything else about the Odes, this question will probably be argued 
indefinitely. 

Burton Scott Easton 
Western Theological Seminary 



DEMONOLOGY AND MAGIC 

Six hundred Latin pages on Demoniacs in the New Testament 1 might 
be expected to contain the last word on the subject. Father Smit goes 
at his task with praiseworthy comprehensiveness of treatment, giving 
a historical resume" of the views of the Babylonians, Persians, and 
Greeks, of the Jews as seen in the Old Testament, the "Deutero- 
canonical" and "apocryphal" (=pseudepigraphic) books and rabbinic 
literature, and of the Christian church in all ages. He is able to quote 
much of the now extensive literature on demonology. Unfortunately 
his cursory historical treatment of the subject and his frankly dogmatic 
and apologetic exegesis nullify the scientific value his work might have 
had. 

In Professor Montgomery's Aramaic Incantation Texts 3 one steps 
into a different atmosphere. The author presents a scholarly edition 
and translation of some forty-two magical texts, with an exhaustive 
commentary and a full introduction, which contains such discussion 
of all other published texts of similar character as renders his work a 
complete account of the present state of knowledge in this field. With 
minor exceptions all the texts are prophylactics against demons inscribed 
on bowls found by the University of Pennsylvania expedition in the 
ruins of houses in Nippur and now preserved in the university museum. 
Judging from the strata in which the bowls were found, as well as from 
their language and paleography, Montgomery decides that they should 

1 Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1913, pp. 530-38. 

'Be Daemoniacis in Historia Evangelica. Dissertatio exegetico-apologetica 
quam exaravit Johannes Smit. Romae: Sumptibus Pontificii Instituti Biblici 
(Bretschneider), 1913. xxiv+590 pages. 

3 Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur. By James A. Montgomery. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, The Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, 
Vol. III. Philadelphia, 1913. 326 pages+xli plates. 
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be dated somewhere about 600 a.d. Their unique value lies in the 
information they give as to the philological and religious history of a 
time and region from which we have almost no other contemporaneous 
documents. 

Three forms of Aramaic are represented: (1) a dialect in square 
character, belonging to the family represented in the Talmud and 
denominated "rabbinic," (2) "the Syriac dialect, in a novel form of 
Estrangelo script," and (3) "the Mandaic dialect in its peculiar script." 
The Syriac alphabet is of special interest "as exhibiting an early form 
of Aramaic alphabet, of Palmyrene type, existing in Babylonia," per- 
haps " the script of the Harranian pagans, vulgarly known as the Sabians." 
Furthermore it resembles the alphabet of the Turkish Manichaean 
fragments from Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, and so is probably the 
alphabet in use in this, Mani's home country, in the third century. 

The bowls afford a valuable illustration of the eclecticism of magic. 
Among the clients there are a few Hebrew names, many Jewish-Aramaic, 
one Greek, one Christian, and many Persian. At least three religions 
are represented — Jewish, Mandaean, and Pagan (why especially in the 
Syriac texts?). There are many close resemblances to Babylonian 
magic. In one case (No. 36) Samas, Sin, Bel, Nannai, and Nirig (Ner- 
gal) empower the sorcerer against the evil spirit. Judaism shows its 
hand in numerous references to Jahveh Sebaoth, Metatron, and angels, 
and to Old Testament characters and incidents, and Montgomery 
believes it has modified the very elaborate praxis of ancient Babylonian 
magic. Jewish prejudice against images has caused the omission of 
many of the figures used by the Babylonians, while the relative unim- 
portance of temple ritual and the emphasis on God's all-potent "word" 
and reverence for his name have reduced the importance of ritual acts 
and increased the use of words of power. But are we sure there were 
no magical rites connected with the making or inscribing of the bowls ? 
If the recipe book from which these charms were taken could be dis- 
covered, it might give a different emphasis. At any rate, Professor 
Montgomery is right in calling attention to the fact that in this as in 
other features these so-called Jewish texts have their closest affinities 
in the Egypto-Hellenistic magic. Persian elements are entirely want- 
ing. The names, such as Hermes and Abraxas, the permutations of 
letters, and the manipulation of words familiar in the magical papyri 
and in the Kabala are all here. These Mesopotamian texts are but 
a deposit left by an eddy of the stream of superstition that flowed down 
into modern times. They are of special value, since they give a fixed 
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datable point between the magic of the papyri and the Talmud on the 
one hand and the Jewish cabalism and Christian magic of the Middle 
Ages on the other. 

C. C. McCown 
Pacific Theological Seminary 



THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES 

In 1895 Foucart published under the title, Recherche sur Vorigine et 
la nature des mysteres d'Eleusis, a study which he has now enlarged. 1 
While the writer has changed his opinion on certain minute points and 
developed some parts of his thesis in greater detail, he adheres to the 
main lines of his former statement, maintains the same standpoint, is 
content with the same method, and does not appear to have enlarged 
in any noticeable degree the material upon which his conclusions are 
based. M. Foucart's main thesis may be briefly stated. Egypt was 
the source whence was derived the earliest known form of the Eleusinian 
religion, as it was also the land whence the cultivation of cereals and the 
vine was transplanted to Greece and Attica; the earliest Eleusinian 
religion was agrarian, and its divine personages were merely known as 
6 0eo's and ^ Bed — titles attested by a fifth-century inscription and by 
later monuments. These names "The God" and "The Goddess" were 
only the reverent Greek expressions for Osiris and Isis, who soon became 
known by the more personal names of Dionysos and Demeter; the 
Eleusinian worship, agrarian at first, was organized as a mystery con- 
veying the promise of salvation after death, at some time in the sixth 
century B.C. Dionysos and Demeter with her daughter Kore became 
the dominating personalities of the Eleusinia, the Attic Dionysos being 
distinct from the Thracian and the Theban, and reproducing exactly the 
double character of the Egyptian Osiris as a god of the living and the 
dead; as the Book of the Dead was placed in the Egyptian's grave to 
provide him safe guidance through the dangers of the lower world, so 
the object of the Eleusinian mysteries was to reveal to the initiate certain 
secrets and certain words of power whereby after death he might escape 
through the perils of the Inferno into the bliss of Elysium; for this pur- 
pose, in the Hall of the Mysteries, certain terrifying and beatific visions 
were presented to his eyesj and the clear-voiced hierophant recited to 
him certain formulae that for his soul's salvation were to be impressed 
on his memory; the culminating act of the mystic pageant, the revela- 

1 Les Mystdres d'Eleusis. By Paul Foucart. Paris: Picard, 1914. 508 pages. 
Fr. 10. 



